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THOUGHTS 


ON THE 


QUEBEC. N 


H E ceſſion of Canada and its 
dependencies, to Great Britain by 

the laſt treaty of peace, was ſo valuable 
an acquiſition, that its proſperity and 
welfare muſt ever be an object of impor- 
tance to. this kingdom ; the advantages 
gained by it were no leſs extenſive to 
our commerce, than it was a perma- 
nent ſecurity to the tranquility of our 
colonies, by fixing the limits of our 
weſtern dominions in that part of the 
globe, and thereby preventing any fu- 
ture diſpute or controverſy of right 
ariſing between the two nations; which 
was the original cauſe of the laſt 
B War. 
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(31) 
war. The treaty of Utrecht had fully 
ſettled the extent of our northern colo- 
nies, but the weſtern limits of thoſe on 
the ſouthern continent, was unhappily 
left to the deciſion of the ſword on a 
future day, which, fortunately for the 
peace of our dominions in that part of 
the world, was decided in our favour. 
The ſecurity of our colonies was not 
the only advantage acquired; the mono- 


poly of the fur and peltry trade was 


gained by it, and the extent of our 
fiſhery greatly enlarged, as well as a 
moſt extenſive territory, of near 1200 
miles in length, and about 4oo in 
breadth, which was ceded to us by 
that treaty. The eſtabliſhing of a ſet- 
tled form of government in ſo great a 
dominion, muſt undoubtedly be an ob- 
ject of attention, and much more ſo 
when we conſider the increaſed popu- 


lation in thoſe parts within theſe few 


years; in fixing upon which, there are 
ſome particular points to be attended to, 
which ought to be conſidered as the 
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fundamental principles of a government, 
intended to be given to a conquered king- 
dom. Firſt, To adopt a government ſuit- 
able to the genius of the pcople; Second- 
ly, One that does not violate a treaty of 
peace, and thereby leſſen the faith of 
the nation, and leave open a juſt clauſe 
to invade the tranquillity of the king- 
dom in future; Thirdly, One that can 
be executed with the feweſt inconve= 
niences, and be ſupported with the leaſt 
expence. How far the preſent bill is 
likely to effect theſe ends, I ſhall exa- 
mine, and conſider the objections pleaded 
againſt it; and prove that they are founded 
upon falſe and erroneous principles; 
which I ſhould be happy if I could think 
they aroſe from an inconſiderate attention 
to the ſubject, and the intention of the 
bill, than an uniform, conſiſtent plan 
of conduct, which characteriſes the op- 
poſers of it. 
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The general objections are, 


* 


That it has not an aſſembly. 


That it takes away the trial by juries 
in civil caſes. 


That it is a free toleration of the ca- 
tholic religion. 


That the juriſdiction will extend over 
other colonies. 


That it will prejudice our fiſhery. 
That it is eſtabliſhing an arbitrary go- 


vernment, inſtead of giving one on 
the principles of our conſtitution. 


To conſider whether the government 
intended to be given them is ſuitable to 
the genius of the people, we muſt take 
a view of the inhabitants, their cuſtoms, 
manners, and diſpoſitions; and from a 
mature conſideration of thoſe, deduce 
the principles we mean to eſtabliſh the 
government upon, 


The 


© 0:1 


The Canadians form the greateſt num- 


ber of inhabitants of thoſe dominions, 


by the vaſt difference of near 400 to 
one; the generality of theſe people are 
of amiable diſpoſitions, tractable, and 
eaſily governed ; and having been long 
uſed to the French laws, they have had 
a rule of conduct for their actions that 
they have learned from their infancy, 
and which by the diligent and impartial 
adminiſtration of the French governors, 
and the particular policy of the French 
in forming the conſtitution of their colo- 
nies, were perfectly happy. Now the 
end of all government being to pro- 
mote the happineſs of the people, tho? 
through different means—the laws the 
Canadians were under, perfectly an- 
ſwered the end of the inſtitution ; the 
people were happy, they had juſtice to 
the merit of their cauſe, and they flou- 
riſhed even under the continual drain- 
ings of a long war. When we conſider 
this vaſt tract of land, inhabited by a 
people unambitious, fond of peace, in- 
| 2 duſtrious, 
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duſtrious, and chearful in their ſituation, 
and happy under a government not per- 
plexed with the vague forms of ſome 
inſtitutions, (and which overload our 
conſtitution, and retards the proceſs of 
our laws) but founded on the moſt ſim- 
ple principles of policy, we ſhould pro- 
ceed with the utmoſt caution in making 
any alteration; a thorough knowledge 
of human nature is required in the in- 
veſtigation, humanity muſt guide the 
cautious hand of power, or inſtead of 
promoting the happineſs of the people, 
we deſtroy the principles upon which 
their felicity depends : any innovation 
on their eſtabliſhed cuſtoms and general 
rule of conduct will perplex them, and 
create fearful ideas of oppreſſion, and 
cauſe them to ſpeculate on things that 
they are intirely unacquainted with, 
and likely awaken a ſpirit of diſcon- 
tent and faction, and annihilate that 
peace and tranquility, that the primi- 
tive government, and their thorough 


knowledge of the laws of it, and the 


willing- 
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willingneſs. of obedience in their diſpo- 
ſitions inſures to them. The oppoſers 
of this bill are much in favour of eſta- 
bliſhing of an aſſembly: ſuch a meaſure, 
which is as inconſiſtent as it is almoſt 
impracticable, when conſidered on equit- 
able principles, would be the very means 
of creating murmur, and throwing the 
inhabitants into the utmoſt perplexity, 
Unuſed to political ſpeculations, they are 
ſcarcely acquainted with the idea of one, 
much leſs can they reliſh being governed 
by a power they are ignorant of: as 
alſo the inequality of the proteſtant ſet- 
tlers to the catholic, would render an 
aſſembly choſen by them exceedingly 
unjuſt, Popular aſſemblies are ſubject 
to many inconveniences, and England 
experiences in the conſtitution of her 
other colonies how ill adapted they are 
to preſerve the order and peace of go- 
vernment; much more ſo would they 
be in a colony where the ideas of legi- 
flation are fo limited, that the conſe- 
quences of giving them an aſſembly 

would 


1 


would be ſo contrary to the form of 


government that they have always been 
under, that thoſe who are well acquainted 
with the diſpoſition of the Canadians 
ſay, it would be rejected with the utmoſt 
ill humour and diſcontent, and be con- 
ſidered as an oppreſſive inſtitution. The 
next point to be attended to, is the con- 
ſequences that would reſult to this king- 
dom as well as the colony from inſtitut- 
ing of an aſſembly. Quitting the idea 
how ill ſuited ſuch an inſtitution is to 
the diſpoſition of the inhabitants, I 
ſhall reflect on the conſequences that 
might be expected would reſult from 
adopting ſuch a meaſure. It firſt would 
occaſion a meeting of men who moſt 
likely would by no means be qualified to 
give laws to ſo numerous a body, or be 
able to conſult about the political affairs 
of the province; being chieily planters 
and traders, the ſelf ruling principle of 
human nature, would be the conſtant 


guide of their actions, and on that 
Principle alone ſuch an idea ought to be 


rejected; 
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rejected; and as it would. not only take 
off their attention from their buſineſs, 
and thereby occaſion a neglect of the 
true intereſt of the colony, but would 
fill their minds with chimerical ideas of 
importance, and idle ſpeculations, great- 
ly to the diſadvantage of the order and 
peace of the province: that in time 
Canada would be 'as over-run with 
patriots as Boſton, 


The northern colonies would have ex- 
perienced a much greater degree of feli- 
city, had their government conſiſted only 
of a governor and council, with a board 
of trade, and other inferior officers and 
magiſtrates to enforce the police of the 
kingdom, inſtead -of their aſſemblies, 
where the moſt important affairs of the 
ſtate are cavilled in a manner that would 
diſgrace the moſt illiterate afſembly, and 
the dignity of government and magiſtracy 
excited -to ridicule urider the maſk of 
patriotifm, and the public manners de- 
bauched under the puritanical maſk of a 

C religious 
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religious zeal: theſe are the evils that 


we experience; conſequences. that we 


have before our -eyes, of the danger of 
too freely admitting popular aſſemblies, 
and the riots and diſorder they cauſe by 
their ungoverned and unreſtrained power; ' 
and which when permitted to paſs un- 
heeded, become undaunted to the greateſt 
degree, and almoſt ungovernable without 
the diſagreeable exertion of a military 
power. If theſe evils, of which we have 
proofs, ariſe in a colony which is ſaid 
to arrive to ſome degree of civility, what 
may not be expected from an aſſembly 
being admitted in a colony like Canada? 
The advocates for ſuch an inſtitution have 
little conſidered human nature, its paſ- 
ſions, its vices, and the tendency of 
our actions when ungoverned and un- 
reſtrained, The government of the 
French colonies particularly deſerve. our 
attention, and is worthy of our imitation; 
they take every precaution of a wiſe and 
prudent nation, to ſecure good order and 


government; a governor is appointed 


with 


( 13-1 
with a proper power, and a council eſta- 
bliſhed to give him affiſtance, as well 
as to guard the rights of the crown. 
A council of commerce is appointed to 
judge of, and to adopt plans for the pro- 
motion and regulation of trade; the 
adminiſtration of juſtice is not impeded 
by unneceſſary forms and methods, and 
every care is taken for the well manage 
ment of their internal connections, under 
the moſt juſt, prudent, and efficacious 
laws: without any of thoſe pompous 
ideas of popular governments, which 
our countrymen are elated with, the 
people are happy, they are virtuous and 
induſtrious. Happy would 'it be for 
this kingdom, were ſuch plans adopted 
for the government of our colonies, 
inſtead of that diſorder and anarchy, 
that almoſt univerſally reigns in them; 
harmony, induſtry, and virtue would be 


diffuſed through every rank of — 


The noble perſonages who planned 
this bill, wiſely conſidered theſe mate- 
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rial points; and in giving them a go- 
vernment, had the view of making a 
great and flouriſhing body of people 
happy; inſtead of creating in them a 
power to deſtroy their peace and tran- 
quility. {+18 


The objections to their being governed 
by the French laws, are founded upon 
the ſame narrow principle and injudicious 
conſideration that pleads for an aſſembly, 
Let us take a view of the Canadians be- 
fore the conqueſt, and obſerve how thoſe 
laws operated under the French admini- 
ſtration; let us diveſt ourſelves of na- 
tional prejudice, and impartially conſider 
thoſe laws that were adminiſtered ſo 
much to the happineſs of the people; 
and not becauſe they were the laws of an 
enemy rejet them, when they are 
found by experience to be ſo well 
adapted for the government of the peo- 
ple, and ſo productive of order, har- 
mony, and felicity : Laws however dif- 


ferent they may be in form, If they 


(93 
effect thoſe great ends, the diſputing 
about whether they are French, or Dutch, 
or Engliſh, is but vain cavilling, and a 
diſgrace to a Britiſh legiſlature, 


France ſenſible how neceſſary the ſtrict 
attention of the mother country is to 
the welfare of her colonies, and that 
their proſperity depends upon their con- 
duct and management at home, does in 
every particular adopt the moſt prudent 
meaſures both for preſerving a regular 
civil government, and for extending 
their trade: a moſt judicious council of , 
trade is appointed, compoſed of men 
of the moſt approved abilities, with a 
ſalary to make it worth the attention of 
gentlemen, and who are under a pro- 
hibition not to engage in any trade 
themſelves ; the diligence of this board 
and their deputies to the minuteſt cir- 
cumſtance of trade, render them as 
reſpectable to the planters, as they are 
ſerviceable to the preſervation of a juſt 
and regular traffic, If ſuch an inſtitution, 
2 | which 
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which is founded upon the juſteſt prin- 
ciples of policy, was adopted in our co- 
lonies, would be a moſt beneficial plan for 
the adjuſtment of our commerce. The 
Judges of the admiralty quickly decided 
any diſpute that aroſe, or any fraud 


committed by the planter or merchant, 


and ſo ſpeedily that no inconvenience 
from unneceſſary delays flowed from the 
inſtitution. Indeed the civil laws that 
France governed Canada by, were par- 
ticularly adapted to preſerve unity in 
ſociety, concord in government, and 
obedience to the ſtate : being ſimple in 
their principles, the inhabitants were 
bred up with an early knowledge of 
them, and ſeldom knowingly tranſgreſſed 
againſt them. One particular which 
ſtrongly marks the attention of the 
French government to the welfare of the 
colonies, and what does them more 
honour than ſeveral boaſted liberties in | 
our conſtitution does to Great-Britain, is 
their Code Noir; the humanity and 


juſtice in this, and other ordinances to- 


wards 


E | 
wards thoſe our fellow creatures, ſhow 


Feelings that reflect the higheſt honour 
on that nation. 


Now changing thoſe laws that they 
have been long accuſtomed to, and giving 
them a new code, would be attended 
with ſo many inconveniences and per- 
plexities, that the general confuſion it 
would occaſion is a ſufficient reaſon to 
reject the propoſal ; the people having 
an other rule for their actions ſo dif- 
ferent to their former one, would be con- 
tinually violating them; and would 
juſtly complain of the cruelty of being 
governed by laws that they were igno- 
rant of, and ſo contrary to the principles 
of thoſe they were bred up in: that the 
bleſſing intended to be given, would 
prove an oppreſſive evil. The trial by 
jury in civil caſes in Canada, cauſes an 
endleſs confuſion; the almoſt general 
diſlike of it throughout the province, 
ſuſfciently ſhews that it is but ill adapted 
to a people whoſe ideas of law and civil 

govern- 
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government are ſo confined ; the refined 
policy of juries can never be ſo well 
ſuited to their limited notions of things. 
A principle of ſubordination is natural 
in the people, and they look upon a de- 
ciſion from their judges with more awe, 
and more chearfully pay obedience to 
their edicts, than to the opinions of their 
equals, whoſe too frequent want of 
unanimity in their determinations, cauſe 
a miſtruſt of partiality, and in general 
is looked upon by the people as rather 
an arbitrary inſtitution, than a free 
one: not only that, perſons who are 
well acquainted with Canada, know the 
great difficulty there is in procuring 
people to attend as jurors, that the 
execution of the laws are ſo impeded, 
and cauſe fo great a loſs of time to the 
people, in a climate where it is ſo pre- 
eious, that it occaſions an almoſt general 
murmur ; as well as their being obliged 
to defray the expences of their attending, 
an univerſal diſapprobation of them. The 
introducing of a new mode and form in 

3 ſettling 


a 


ſettling their landed property, which 
muſt conſequently be from giving them 
the laws of England, would ſo annihi- 
late their eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, and create 
ſo many diſturbances, that the very idea 
of it would ſtrike terror in them; it 
would be at once overturning that ſecu- 
_ rity they reſted their lives and properties 
upon, revoke their confidence in govern- 
ment, deſtroy the bond of union with 
them, and diſſolve thoſe ties of obliga- 
tions that their ancient cuſtoms had ce- 
mented, A wiſe legiſlature, in giving 
laws to a kingdom, muſt prudently 
guard againſt directly oppoling eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtoms, whoſe long exiſtence 
has rooted as a principle amongſt them, 
and have grown up and been matured 
with the ſoil, till they become almoſt a a 
natural principle in the exiſtence of the 
people. This bill moſt judiciouſly guards 
againſt ſuch inrovation, and of expung- 
ing thoſe laws that neither the evils 
reſulting from them require, or the 
people themſelves requeſt, The moſt 
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eſſential privileges of Engliſhmen, and 
the principal virtues of our conſtitution, 
the political and criminal laws of this 
kingdom, are granted them; if theſe two 
invaluable freedoms had not have been 
allowed them, an oppoſition founded on 
reaſon and juſtice might have been made 
to the bill; but theſe they will poſſeſs 
to their full extent, as Britiſh ſubjects. 


The next objection to this bill, is the 
free toleration that it grants to the catho- 
lic religion. Whoever refers to the defi- 
nitive treaty of peace, will ſee that the 
Canadians? free exerciſe of their religion 
is ſtipulated ; this act only mentions this 
particular, which it conſequently muſt 
do, in giving a government where the 
difference 1s ſo widely diſproportioned 3 
it is ridiculous to ſuppoſe that this clauſe 
is meant to fix the catholic religion as 
the eſtabliſned one of this kingdom, or 
to propagate an eſtabliſhment ſo ſub- 
verſive of all our privileges, and ſo 


_ oppoſite to the principles of our conſti- 


tution; 


1 


tution; thoſe dark deſigns are harboured 
no where but in the interpreters of a 
clauſe which is meant to give ſtability to 
the public faith, and to ſhow our in- 
tentions of preſerving it inviolate. 
An Engliſhman, wherever he ſeyfs, 
he carries his religion and th Ari 
vileges of it with him in any of his 
majeſty's dominions; but Canada is a 
French ceded colony, inhabited by ſub- 
jects of the catholic perſwaſion, to which 
the proteſtants are no ways proportioned; 
it is a conquered kingdom, ceded under 
the injunction of having the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion and its rights, to 
which the honor and faith of this nation 
is ſolemnly plighted to admit: that how- 
ever deſirable it may be to propagate 
the proteſtant religion, the hazard of 
attempting it by violating a treaty, and 
poſſibly at the expence of deſtroying the 
lives of thouſands of the human ſpecies, 
are neither conſiſtent with its principles, 
or obedient to its dictates. The errors 
of the church of Rome hourly loſe 
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ground, the craft of prieſts and deſign- 
ing men begin to be ſeen through by 
the people, and they glow with a warmth 
to exerciſe their own right of under- 
ſtanding; the ſuperſtition that had ſo 
mingled with their doctrine, that it was 
difficult to perceive any fixed principle 
in it, is almoſt baniſhed even in the ſeat 
of its nativity and maturation, that 
gives us room to hope that in time the 
erroneous principle of its foundation 
will as imperceptibly give way, as its 
greateſt ſupport was ſuddenly over- 
thrown ; being now greatly ſtripped of 
that deluſion that blinded the underſtand- 
ing of its followers, its unſound and 
falſe principles will more nakedly ap- 
pear, and its errors make a ſtronger 
impreſſion upon the minds of its pro- 
feſſors, and in time, work the general 
effect of all inſtitutions that have not 
truth for their ſupport: that the danger 
of the catholic religion becoming uni- 
verſal, even if there was a general tole- 
ration of it throughout the world, is but 

little 


(284 
little to be apprehended, The errors of 
a declining church, claim not the ſame 
degree of attention from another ſtate, 
as a nation that is immerſed in error, 
paganiſm, and ſuperſtition ; the grant- 
ing a free toleration of that, would be 
wiltully keeping the minds of men in 
errors of the moſt dangerous conſequence 
to their future eternal welfare ; a zeal to 
eſtabliſh truth, and to draw the vail that 
overſpreads and clouds the natural and 
uncultivated powers of the mind, and 
unlooſe the fetters that it rivets in man- 
kind, would be virtuous, and worthy 
hazarding the chance of war; but even 
then, prudence muſt govern the warmth 
of zeal, leſt in endeavouring to remove 
one evil, it may eſtabliſh and cauſe others 
of equal regret and horror, The pro- 
greſs of truth is flow, though its con- 
verſion ſure; and perſecution, that child 
of error and ſuperſtition, only can be 
enforced when bigotry has uſurped the 
underſtanding, and obliterated the feel- 
ings of humanity, A miſtaken opinion 
q has 
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has ariſen on this bill, that his majeſty's 
proteſtant ſubjects are deprived of their 
rights, their power leſſened, and their 
privileges invaded: No, theſe they poſ- 
ſeſs in as extenſive a degree as in any 
of the colonies; the protection of the 
proteſtant religion is ſo coeval with the 
very exiſtence of our ſtate, that it will 
always claim the, particular attention of 
the legiſlature. The proviſion allowed 
in this act for the Romiſh clergy, is no 
more than the uſual and accuſtomed dues 
to that body, eſtabliſned of the laws of 
England reſpecting them, and dictated 
with the greateſt prudence; by poſſeſſing 
the benefits of their profeſſion, they are 
as equally contented as if they were 
under the juriſdiction of France, or any 
other Romiſh power, and keeps them 
from endeavouring, or even wiſhing to 
effect it. Pride and ambition are the 
characteriſtic of prieſts of all nations, 
and no general character was ever ap- 
plied more juſtly than that; then to per- 
mit an evil that in time will work its 


own 


1 


own cure, in this caſe is a ſecurity to 
ſociety, by keeping ſtill thoſe dangerous 
paſſions in a ſet of men who poſleſs ſuch 
power over the people as the Romiſh 
clergy. Indeed I look upon the permit- 
ting a free toleration of the catholic reli- 
gion, and its benefits to their clergy, a 
moſt prudent meaſure, dictated by that 
foreſight and penetration that marks and 
diſtinguiſhes a great ſtateſman, who in 
conſidering of the means to adopt in the 
preſent ſtate of things, forgets not that 
they operate on thoſe of the future ; it is 
for the want of that prudent foreſight 
that too frequently creates a difference 
of opinions in eſtabliſhing meaſures to 
remove a preſent inconvenience, which 
without that precaution may create others 
of equal conſequence, and of a more 
pernicious tendency. That by freely per- 

mitting the exerciſe of thoſe rights, that 
they hold dearer than their lives, the 
affections and intereſt of the people are 
ſecured, which ſhould always be an 
object of attention to Great Britain, as 
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( 28 ). 
they may be a ſecurity againſt the inſur- 
gents of the other parts of America; for 
in a caſe of exigency, a force can eaſily be 
raiſed from thence : and though from the 
efficacious meaſures lately adopted, relat- 
ing to the colonies, there 1s little cauſe to 


fear it will be needful, and God forbid 


it ever ſhould, yet ſuch a precaution 1s 
becoming a prudent nation, 


The limits to which the juriſdiction 
of this act is allowed to extend, has 
been a ſubject of much altercation ; the 
principal objections are, that it takes in 
lands that do not belong to Canada, and 
that it will prejudice our Labrador fiſhery. 
The firſt objection is well known to be 
of little conſequence by thoſe acquainted 
with the parts that are included in the 
act; the other, on a tranſient conſidera- 


tion, appears to be an object of impor- 


tance, which a little attention will fully 
obviate and prove the contrary. The 
extenſive territory that this act takes in, 
is chiefly deſerts, with a few ſcattered 

3 Indian 


( 29 ) 
Indian ſettlements, inhabited by traders 
and very few others; now the neceſſity 
of giving theſe people a government is 
univerſally agreed, - and by annexing 
them under the juriſdiction of Quebec, 
the difficulties that would attend giving 
them a ſeparate government are obvi- 
ated ; to grant them one different to that 
of Canada, would be the very means of 
increaſing the ſettlements in the 1lionois, 
which in time would greatly affect the 
dependance of the other colonies. There 
are certain principles of policy that ought 
to be laid down by a nation reſpecting 
the management of their colonies, which 
ſhould be ſtrictly adhered to, as by the 
attention to them the ſecurity and de- 
pendance of the colonies greatly depend; 
the encouraging, or even admitting ſet- 
tlements in the interior parts of America, 
is ſo contrary to thoſe ſolid maxims of 
policy that penetrates into the future 
conſequence of things, that it demands 
the greateſt attention to prevent them; 


E as 


1 


as nothing would prove more fatal to 
the authority of this kingdom over Ame- 
rica than their population. To pre- 
vent entirely there being any ſettle- 
ments, is almoſt an impoſſibility; tliat 
only can be done by giving a power 
in the governor of Quebec to appoint a 
perſon to go there in the proper ſeaſons 
of the year to inſpect into and ex- 
amine their ſituation and prevent their 


increaſe, which will be the only means 


to effectually prevent. it; an order to 


forbid them ſettling there, will be of 


little effect without ſeeing that it is 


obeyed ; for this may be conſidered as a 


political truth, that whilſt the poſſeſſion 
of America continues to be an object 
of attention to this kingdom, that will 
be the beſt auxilliary to preſerve it. 


The objection that our fiſhery would 


be affected from its great conſequence 


to this nation, both in point of its being 


the great nurſery of our ſeamen as well 


as 


( 3 ) 
as a material branch of our commerce, 
ſeems to carry ſome appearance of 
weight, which when we attentively 
conſider will appear to be falſe. The 
great difference of the Labrador fiſhery 
and that of Newfoundland requires fo 
different a policy to govern them, that 
even their compariſon is no ways juſt; 
the nature of one requiring all the ſilence 
and caution of a ſedentary fiſhery, 
while the other is carried on with the 
greateſt noiſe, confuſion, and buſtle, 
that the policy that governs Newfound- | 
land would be the moſt effectual means 
of deſtroying the other ; the neceſſity 
then of the fiſhermen having a pro- 
perty on the coaſt ariſes from the very 
nature of the fiſhery—and the annex- 
ing them under the government of 
Quebec muſt be of conſequence, with- 
out indeed they were permitted to have 
one of their own; that ſo far from 
being any ways an infringement or 
prejudice to our fiſhery, it muſt be 

E 2 looked 
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looked upon as a judicious regulation 
ariſing from a thorough acquaintance of 
the place and its ſituation, and a perfect 
knowledge of the manner of carrying 
on the trade of thoſe parts. A conſtant 
care will ever be taken by a prudent miniſter 
to guard againſt any innovation on the 
great ſchool of our ſeamen, who are 
the bulwark of this kingdom, and the 
fears on that head from this act are 
groundleſs; our fiſhery is not reſtricted, 
it is only regulated. 


Upon the whole, from a mature con- 
ſideration of every clauſe in this act, 
and due attention to its operation, it 
cannot but be agreed that it is framed 
upon the ſtricteſt principles, of juſtice 


and humanity; in every point of view 


we find it adapted to the genius of the 


people, and planned for promoting their 


, Rape; ; the noble perſons who framed 
the bill did not loſe ſight of the evils 
what would have reſulted from overturn- 


ing; 


TT 83 


ing long eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, that with 
them are rendered as ſacred from their 
immemorial uſage, as the common law 
with us, and carefully obſerved the im- 
preſſions they have made on their minds, 
and felt the pain it muſt give them to 
annihilate cuſtoms that had received the 
venerable palm of time; and where an 
addition was wanting in their conſti- 
tution to make them happier, gave them 
the two great excellencies of ours to 
perfect their felicity, and thus com- 
pleated the firſt principle that ought 
to be attended to in giving a government 
to a conquered kingdom, —“ adopting 
% one agrecable to the genius of the 
e people,” —There is in human nature 
a partial principle to one's own pro- 
feſſion, which however laudable, more 
eſpecially when founded on truth, muſt 
not in political tranſactions carry us too 
far; a guard againſt this ſtrong pre- 
poſſeſſion, did not eſcape the judicious 
authors, and though actuated by an 

earneſt 


( 34 ) 

earneſt deſire of propagating the pro- 
teſtant eſtabliſhment, did not forget the 
fatal conſequence of violating a treaty 
and forfeiting tlie public faith. That 
the government under the direction of 
a governor and council can be executed 
with the feweſt inconveniences and 
greater diſpatch cannot' be denied, and 
is properly adapted to prevent thoſe 
inconſiſtencies that are inſeparable from 
ſome favourable inſtitutions. The ad- 
miſſion of perſons of the catholic per- 
ſuaſion in the council is judiciouſly 
planned to cement the union between 
us and France, as alſo the catholics 
being under no reſtriction on account of 
their religion will ſecure their intereſt 
to Great-Britain on any occaſion, and 
facilitate the execution of thoſe laws of 
the Canadians, who from their being bred 
up in them, muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
a more perfect knowledge than thoſe 
who have them to ſtudy. 
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It is becomę too general to talk loud 
of oppreſſion and flavery, and malici- 
ouſly to interpret every action of a 
miniſter to that end. Theſe harſh ex- 
preſſions, it is to be hoped, ariſe more 
from heat of paſſion than from ſerious 
reflection, and are too fallaciouſly found- 
ed to attempt to be ſeriouſly refuted. 
No man, but thoſe of the moſt depraved 
principles and loſt to every tender feel- 
ing, would even wiſh, much more endea- 
vour, to enſlave one human being; yet 
the ſame humanity that would be ſhook 
with terror at the idea, would ſtrongly 
urge the neceſſity of creating laws to 
prevent it, which when our actions are 
left without a rule of conduct, moſt cer- 
tainly tends to the worſt of all ſlavery; 
ſo true is that axiom of Mr. Locke, 
« that where there is no law, there can 
„ be no freedom.“ But the enemies 
to this bill ſay, Give them a govern- 
ment more after the model of your 
own! give them all the liberties of 
| Engliſh- 
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Engliſhmen, for they are now our ſub- 


jects! prohibit the catholic religion, and 


not countenance popery and ſuperſtition ! 
This is the language of the oppoſition, 
which ariſes only from the ſpirit of it. 
When they plead for a more democratic 
government, they overlook the confu- 
ſion, the inequality, the inconſiſtency 
that is natural to the inſtitution, and 
which, in the moſt civilized ſtate, has 
overcome all bounds of order and regu- 
larity, and never has been found to be 
adapted either to preſerve the dignity 
of a ſtate, or promotive of the peoples 
happineſs; it levels too much the ranks 
of ſociety to preſerve the felicity of the 
community. The conſequence that would 
reſult from giving one to the Cana- 
dians, we may form ſome idea from our 
own conſtitution as well as the demo- 
cracies of the ancients; even in our 
own, where the three euled forms of 
government are blended in the conſtitu- 
tion with the utmoſt perfection of hu- 
42 7 man 
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man wiſdom, ſo as each to be a check 
upon the other, yet the too frequent 
want of unanimity and concord in that 
great council of the nation, betrays an 
imbecility which is conſiſtent with its 
nature; but a falſe glare of public 
ſpirit dazzles the eyes of the people, 
that they too often applaud the men 
and forget their meaſures ; true public 
ſpirit does not poſſeſs that virulence that 
our patriots annex to their profeſſion of 
it; it is a plan of conduct upon the 
principles of virtue and juſtice, and 
conſiſts in a conſcientious diſcharge of 
our duty, and the uprightneſs of our con- 
duct, regardleſs of the applauſe of the 
populace, who are carried away by a 
glare of deluſive profeſſions and falſe 
appearances. By giving the Canadians 
an aſſembly, we give them a power to 
oppoſe our own, we put in their hands 
a ſword, that like the Boſtonians they 
in time may brandiſh and put us at 
defiance; yet neither the evils that 
have conſtantly flowed in all ages from 
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an inſtitution that has always proved 
fallacious, nor thoſe we experience at 
the preſent, are ſufficient to remove the 
prejudices in its favour.— The public 
faith was to be as little regarded as 
thoſe conſiderations! yet were a war 
to enſue in conſequence of violating it, 


- it would then be ſaid, Why did you 


forfeit the national faith, and plunge 
the kingdom into all the diſtreſſes of a 
war, when you had ſolemnly plighted 
your word ! It would then be ſaid, 'The 
miniſter was carried away by falſe ap- 
pearances and ſhort-fighted prudence, 
and never conſidered. the conſequences 
that might naturally be expected from 
it ! that he thought France was as indo- 
lent as themſelves, and that he never 
thought a nation felt an inſult on the 
violation of a treaty. The ſtrain would 
be high for impeachment, and ſuch like ; + 
for the language of oppoſition is too 
frequently as regardleſs of ſcurrility as 
obſervant of truth, and in this. caſe re- 
prehenſion would be juſt. But to all this 
| a miniſter 


( Ww'3 
a miniſter has nothing to oppoſe, but 
a conſcientious. diſcharge of his duty 
and the rectitude of his actions, which 
will never fail to gain the approbation 
and confidence of our diſcerning ſove- 


reign, which only can be able to ſupport 
him. 
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